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early influence of Czech culture upon the beginning of Polish civiliza- 
tion is slighted for some reason or other. However, the lucid way in 
which the author connects the results of the Mongol invasions in the 
thirteenth century with the infiltrations of German settlers and the 
Drang nach Osten, must be commended (pp. 35-41 ) . On the other 
hand, it seems that the union of Lithuania and territories occupied 
by other nations has not been sufficiently emphasized in respect to the 
basic influence it had on the course of Polish history. Undoubtedly, it 
was the creation of a barrier before the pressure of the German Drang 
nach Osten, but it meant also the establishment of one of those cosmo- 
politan medieval empires, few of which survived modern times. More- 
over, it meant a shift in the base of the Polish state from the banks of the 
Warthe, Oder, and Netze, to the Vistula and beyond. The Poles yielded 
in the west, which was basically Polish, to gain in the lands beyond the 
Vistula, which were Lithuanian and Little Russian. In other words, 
the national phases of Polish history have been more emphasized than 
the imperial. In such an admirable and well-balanced survey as this, 
the imperial aspects should have found a larger part, the more so because 
of the numerous lessons they have to teach the present age. But these 
are merely suggestions. 

The treatment of Polish history after the partitions is comprehensive, 
and the final chapter on the Great War is as clear and concise as it is 
impartial. On the whole, the author tries to be fair and tolerant to the 
Ruthenes (Little Russians) of Galicia to whom he will not give free- 
dom on the creation of the new Polish state. It is difficult, however, to 
believe with him that the Polish-Ruthenian controversy is based almost 
wholly on economic grounds or that Polish gerrymandering is mere 
politics (p. 542), when it gives the Poles some seventy-eight out of the 
one hundred and six seats in the Austrian parliament and about seven- 
eighths of the members of the Galician diet in a province where fifty- 
eight per cent, are Poles. Nor is it easy to accept his statement that 
the demand for a Ruthenian university is " utterly unreasonable " 

(P- 545)- 

The author is on the whole careful about spelling geographical names, 
although there are cases where, as with Czernihow (instead of Cher- 
nigov, p. 260), the Anglo-Saxon reader may be a bit puzzled. 

Within the limits set down by the author the work is undoubtedly 
the best of its kind in the English language. 

Robert J. Keener. 

Church and State in England to the Death of Queen Anne. By 
Henry Melvill Gwatkin, D.D. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 1917. Pp. viii, 416. $5.00.) 

The late Professor Gwatkin differed from both the traditional Ger- 
man and the traditional English type of professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Unlike the former, he did little to investigate new and difficult 
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problems in history, but seemed contented with presenting well-worn 
themes based upon well-known material. Unlike the latter, he was 
essentially a teacher and really did know how to impart knowledge. In 
spite of his early work on the Arians, he seems to have cared little for 
investigation of sources or new historical combinations. He was a 
teacher and when he wrote he still had in mind the student rather than 
the scholar. The present volume is a well-written history of the Church 
of England alongside of a good deal of secular history, and it touches 
the Church only on its more external side. The title appears to have 
been due to the fact that the two sides of the history are brought 
together. But the title is very misleading. The book nowhere gives, 
for any period before Henry VIII., a sufficient statement of the actual 
relations of the Church and the State. What was the position of the 
Church in the feudal organization of the nation ? In what way was 
there a Church of England? How did the Church stand to the Papacy 
and how did it stand to the Crown ? What were the rights and liberties, 
of the Church as against the Crown? There is no hint that such ques- 
tions are recognized as coming under the title of the volume. At times 
in the history of England the ecclesiastical events bulk large in the 
general history of the nation. Such were the events that constituted the 
English Reformation. Here the author is at his best, though his judg- 
ments seem unusual at this date. If the book represents Professor 
Gwatkin's lectures on ecclesiastical history, as the preface implies, it is 
overloaded with its title. It might well be that the author from prac- 
tical experience found it necessary to treat large portions of secular 
history and left much to be supplied in the class room. But the cardinal 
defect of the book as a presentation of English church history is that, 
for the most part it might have been written about a church in an inac- 
cessible island so far as there is any illustration of the Church and 
State in England by similar institutions elsewhere. The author's treat- 
ment of the well-known statement of Eadmer as to William's policy 
toward the Church is an instance. Much light is thrown upon that 
statement when the whole passage is cited whereby the policy is shown 
to have been that pursued by William in Normandy. The whole ques- 
tion of the Placet then comes up. Was it peculiar to England and 
Normandy? If so, for how long, and why? The statutes of Mortmain, 
of Praemunire, of Circumspecte agatis, are all to be interpreted by 
legal institutions on the Continent and thus the true meaning and im- 
portance of these statutes in England brought out. But of this never a 
word. The conventional mode of treatment does not call for such. 
To sum up the general impression, for the bodk deserves to be judged 
primarily in that way, it may be said that it is merely one more of the 
one-volume histories of the English Church, that it presents from a 
slightly different standpoint the same material as others have given, 
but with an occasional touch of new interest in the Reformation period. 
One would have been glad to have had from the author a treatment 
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of some one phase of history, some limited period investigated from 
new sources. There are literally thousands of topics in the history of 
the English Church, especially in the medieval period, that need in- 
vestigation. That history, in spite of the attempts to write it as a 
whole, is for the historian still practically virgin soil. 

J. C. Ayee, jr. 

Chatham's Colonial Policy: a Study in the Fiscal and Economic Im- 
plications of the Colonial Policy of the Elder Pitt. By Kate 
Hotblack, B.A., F. R. Hist. S. (London: George Routledge 
and Sons ; New York : E. P. Dutton and Company. 1917. Pp. 
xv, 219. $2.50.) 

The volume is the result of prolonged studies in British colonial 
policies, the publication of which has been unfortunately delayed on 
account of the war. Besides the usual printed books of sources the 
author has drawn upon the enormous quantity of manuscript material 
to be found in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and the 
private collection of the Woburn manuscripts. The result of Miss Hot- 
black's research has been thrown into the form of a series of mono- 
graphs on phases of Pitt's policy, treating the various dependencies of 
the British empire separately. The chapter on Africa is particularly 
good, and is the first attempt to give an adequate account of Pitt's ob- 
ject in the expeditions against that continent. 

The chapters on Canada and the one on the West Indies will be 
found of particular interest to American readers, although the reader 
will find little that is new. The author finds the origin of Pitt's interest 
in Canada in the proposals of the Duke of. Bedford for the conquest 
of that territory during the war of the Austrian Succession. It was 
apparently at this time that Pitt laid down the great fundamental prin- 
ciple of his colonial policy as it touched the struggle against Britain's 
formidable rival in maritime and commercial power, which must be over- 
thrown by, the conquest of Canada. Miss Hotblack's treatment of the 
treaty of peace affecting Canada would have been more satisfactory 
had she grasped the significance of the situation in the west. Her 
belief that France was ready to cede the Mississippi trade is hardly sup- 
ported by the documents in the French archives nor even by more 
accessible material in printed form. 

In the discussion of India, Miss Hotblack like other students finds 
the obscurity, that so frequently clouds the opinions of Pitt, the poli- 
tician, however clearly expressed may be those of the statesman. The 
East India Company was a political power which had to be touched 
lightly by aspiring politicians. Her conclusion is contained in the 
following words : " But when all that is known of Pitt's dealings with 
India is told, the great problem remains : what were Chatham's matured 
views of that Empire which, of all the glorious possessions acquired dur- 



